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techniques, such as OScAR and the ecological studies. The major 
problems in teacher effectiveness research are examined. 
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variables are conflicting suggesting that such research might be 
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be more behaviorally oriented and more objective than other 
methodologies; (4) an attempt should be made to integrate, translate, 
and relate already available materials on teacher effectiveness; and^ 
(5) the sub-segments of teacher effectiveness should be understood 
and quantified before researchers try to unify the whole^ (MH) 
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TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS: A POSITION^ 

2 

Myrtle Scott 

George Peabody College for Teachers 

Teacher effectiveness is a concept xdilch is currently enjoying a revival 
in both psychology and education. The literature of both professions is replete 
with references to this very tiiaely topic. The state of the art, however, is 
still very much up in the air and there arc some very real questions not only 
as to what progress has been made but as to what directions research in this 
area should now take. 

There have been many eiccellcnt reviews of the research on teacher effective- 
ness and this paper is not intended to duplicate these. For instance, in 1950 
Oomas et al , did a 1006- item bibliography which was thought' to be comprehensive 
to that date. Ibrsch and Wilder stanmarized the literature in 1952 and reiter- 
ated the fact that teacher effectiveness was a very muddy field indeed. In 
1963, Ryans reviewed the literature in this area for the past five years and 
concluded that not much progress had been made in regard to even identifying 
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the concept, much less delimiting the parameters. In 1964, Yamamoto reviewed 
the literature and believed that three summary statements were appropriate at 
that time: (a) there is no single, simple pattern of characteristics of the 

’’successful'* teacher, (b) supervisor ratings of teacher effectiveness quite 
often do jiot agree with pupil or colleague ratings, and (c) there is some indi- 
cation that those teachers who are well-adjusted themselves and who know some- 
thing about mental hygiene principles are more effective than those who are 
less well adjusted and who do not know about these principles. Perhaps one of 
the most succint summaries of the literature was done in 1966 by Kleinman who 
pointed out that the Ellena suimnary (1961) disclosed the following facts which 
still stand: 

1. There appears to be only a slight relationship beto/een intelligence 
and teaching effectivenes. 

2. There is only a low correlation bem/een measures of on-the-job per- 
formance of teachers and earlier scholarship. 

3. There is some evidence that more professional knowledge (National 
Teacher Examination scores) tends to be associated with more effective teaching. 

4. Teachers’ rated effectiveness at first increases rather rapidly with 
experience and then levels off at five years or beyond. 

5. There is no substantial evidence that cultural background is signifi- 
cantly related to teaching effectiveness. 

6. The relationship of socio-economic status to criteria o‘ instructor 

effectiveness is low. 

7. No particular differences in effectiveness between men and women 
teachers have been found. 

8. There is no evidence that married teachers are in any way inferior to 



unmarried teachers. 
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9. Data thus far available fail to establish the existence of any speci- 
fied aptitude for teaching with any degree of certainty. 

10. Attitude toward teachers and teaching shows small positive relation- 
ship to teacher success. 

11. Interest in teaching measures either cluster around zero or are of 
doubtful value in predicting teacher success. 

12. Quality of the teacher's voice is not considered to be very important 
by administrators, teachers or students. 

13. Lists of traits based on opinion appear largely sterile. 

14. For many years research on personality characteristics has failed to 
obtain profitable data. Kleinraan summarized by stating that direct obser- 
vational data from the classroom would seem to be a logical, obvious method of 
obtaining data about the teaching profession. 

Variables Studied 

In 1961, Mitzel suggested in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
that teacher effectiveness could not appropriately be viewed as a single entity 
and might more profitably be studied as a multiplex concept. He suggested three 
areas for concentration: (a) process, (b) product, and (c) presage criteria. 

Ryans in 1960 has derived a similar classification system for teacher effective- 
ness variables. 

Perhaps some of the most outstanding ti/ork in process has been that of 
Medley who with Mitzel in 1959 constructed the Observation Schedule and 
Record (OScAR) which v;as based on lists of criteria collected and summarized 
by Cornell, Lindvall and Saupe (1952) and which looked at several different 
aspects of what actually goes on in the classroom through the eyes of a trained 
observer. Through factor analysis they derived three major areas of concern: 

(a) emotional climate, (b) verbal emphasis, and (c) social organization. 
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Continuing to look at process, Solomon (1964) did a factor analytic study 
and derived eight factors which were thought to be a function of teacher 
effectiveness as seen by use of trained raters, TV tapes and various 
questionnaires . 

Findings regarding product criteria have been somewhat less obvious in 
the literature. In 1965 Shim did a study of the cumulative effect of teacher 
characteristics on the achievement of pupils and concluded that there was no 
significant difference in pupil acheivement to support the idea that an ele- 
mentary school teacher has to be a superior student in college, to have a degree, 
to be fully certified or to have many years of experience in order to be 
successful as far as measured pupil achievement is concerned. There are some 
data which contradict these findings, hot<rever. In one such study McNeil 
(1967) looked at pupil gain as a function of the teacher's having been super- 
vised by objectives rather than in the traditional methods and found that 
significant differences did occur in pupil achievement in favor of the teachers 

..S' 

who had been supervised by objectives. 

One definite problem with using product criteria as a measure of teaching 
effectiveness is the ultimacy of the criteria. That is , does effective 
teaching reflect gain in immediate factual knowledge, improved skills of an 
intermediate nature, or the more comprehensive "success in life" types of skills? 

Presage criteria have, perhaps, received the most attention in the litera- 
ture on teacher effectiveness. One would speculate as to the urgency of the 
researchers' need to get at predictive criteria when the basic definition of 
the concept is still not yet clearly in focus. Personality factors, role per- 
ception, knowledge, previous academic success, professional preparation, psycho- 
logical health, cognitive style, vitality, sex, years of experience, position, 
and various multiples of these such as would be seen in batteries of tests 
have all been studied at some length with either no conclusive results or, at 
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best, conflicting results. (Dugan, 1961; Sorenson, et al . , 1963; Bible, et al., 
1963; Brownell, 1961; Ort, 1964; Beery, 1962; Hall, 1964; Dandes, 1966; 
Sprinthall et al ., 1966; Meisgeier, 1965; Carman, 1966; Morman, 1965.) 

Methodologies Used 

Rating scales are the most frequently used methodology for studying 
teacher effectiveness. Of these, the most frequent type is that used by 
the supervisor. One of the more interesting and illustrative studies in this 
area is that of Redefer (1963) who looked at ratings made by principnls mul 
found that even those who would say that a particular teacher was "good” 
could not say hov; they arrived at this judgment and that, while subjective 
agreement could be obtained, there was little or no agreement as to what compo- 
nents were included in this judgment. Morsch and Wilder (1952) pointed out 
that fairly good reliability could be obtained regarding supervisor judgment 
but that validity could not be demonstrated. Blake (1966) ran a 55-item 
correlation matrix using supervisor opinion as a criterion of success and found 
that the best predictor was enthusiasm for teaching. 

Ratings by students have also come in for their share of research. Hall 
(1965) solicited nominations from students as to best and worst teachers and 
found effects of teachers to center around motivation. Mead (1958) makes some 
interesting comments about the role of the teacher as perceived by the student 
when she says, "The role of the teacher... is an exceedingly interesting one. 

The disliked teacher is personalized and vivid; the teacher who has obviously 



been very successful and has caught the imagination and enthusiasm of the whole 

I 

class does not emerge as a person at all but, instead sinks into the background 



of good classroom conditions together with 'good laboratory equipment. 



ti 



a 

(M' 

o As has been previously mentioned, observational techniques are currently 
^being used extensively in investigations of teacher effectiveness. Brain docu- 
tuentcd the increased use of observational techniques (1965). DeLandsheere 
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(1963) pointed to the impossibility of evaluating effectiveness of teachers 
because of the many interfering variables and suggested that an objective de- 
scription of the behavior of the teacher would be preferable. The notable work 
of Medley in this area has been reviewed extensively elsewhere and will not be 
re-reviewed here (Medley, 1959); Medley, 1967). 

Perhaps one of the best current illustrations of the wealth of objective 
data which can be obtained by observational methodology and further applications 
of these data is the study presented at the 1967 APA Convention by Soar. Soar 
used the Flanders' Interaction Analysis and a modified form of the OScAR. He 
then correlated these data with a series of pupil data measures. Soar found 
that, regarding vocabulary, indirect teacher control produced significantly 
more growth than direct, and low-hostile classroom produced significantly more 
growth than high-hostile classrooms did. Considerably different results were 
found for reading, however. The greatest pupil grovjth occurred in classrooms 
in which there was indirect teaching but high expression of hostility. Soar 
interprets these data in light of the animal learning laboratory studies which 
show that simple tasks are learned more rapidly under levels of anxiety that 
are high enough to inhibit more complex learning. This seems to suggest 
acquisition of reading skill is less complex than that measured by vocabulary 
tests. 

Another series of research programs which have used observational techniques 
at an even greater level of sophistocation are those of the ecological researchers, 
eg. Barker and Wright (1954). Gump (1964) and Kounin (1962) and others have 
pointed to the coercive force of behavior settings upon behavior. These data 
have suggested that more detailed observation is essential if data are to be 
obtained concerning the real life situations of the classroom. 

There are a series of other methodological possibilities which have been 
suggested and occasionally tried out in the research on teacher effectiveness. 

o 
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Gage ( 1967 ) pointa out that there are already too many different models with no 
attempt being made to integrate or translate them and suggests focusing on 
"micro-criteria'' of teacher effectiveness. Fortune ( 1967 ) also embraces the 
micro- criteria format and suggests using video tapes as a research strategy. 
Honigman ( 1966 ) used a three dimensional model in regard to classroom influence 
which included: (a) affective, (b) control, and (c) cognitive variables and 

felt that he demonstrated this model to be more accurate in predicting teacher 
effectiveness than the Flanders model. Miller ( 1965 ) suggested reviving the 
Halpin paradigm for further research in this area but admitted that his primary 
purpose was heuristic. Eisner ( 1965 ) started by differentiating definitions 
of learning as "the desired response," teaching as "the act of systematically 
presenting stimuli" and instruction as "the total stimulus setting within 
which systematic stimuli and desired responses occur." He suggested pursuing 
research on teacher effectiveness along these lines. Hill ( 1965 ) perhaps repre- 
sents another end of the continuum when he holds out for abandoning research on 
effective teaching since it has been so largely unproductive and just "modeling 
the master teacher" in training and practice. 

Problems 

Yamamoto ( 1963 ) specifies very succinctly the problems of drawing any con- 
clusions from the literature on teacher effectiveness when he states that most 
studies are not comparable. This is, indeed, the chief difficulty with the 
whole area. This lack of comparability may be the result of a lack of basic 
definitions of terms. Remraers in the Report of the Committee on the Criteria 
of Teacher Effectiveness in 1952 stated that effectiveness is the degree to 
x^hich effects are produced. This circularity Xi;as later clarified somewhat by 
Mitzel's three variable concept of process, product and presage criteria. Le- 
Fevre ( 1967 ) reviex^ed the x7hole questions of values and their relation to the 
j structure imposed by researchers on teacher effectiveness. Soar ( 1964 ) 

o 
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discussed the methodological considerations o£ research in this area and the 
vast potentialities for virtually all variables to be grossly confounded. 

Another interesting tack on problems in this area was taken in debate by 
Combs and Mitzel (1964). Combs held that good teaching is impossible to 
measure objectively in that, by definition, it is a function of the uniqueness 
of the teacher and, therefore, unquantifiable. Mitzel believed, on the other 
hand, that some progress had already been made regarding quantification of 
teacher effectiveness variables and that more v/as in progress. He pointed to 
the continued refinement of research tools and the systematic study of relation- 
ships and urged research which would be tied to behavioral variables. 

Conclusions 

Several conclusions seem warranted following a consideration of the 
preceedlng research on teacher effectiveness: 

1. Research regarding presage variables has yielded at best conflicting 
and confusing results and it would seem that we are not yet ready for detailed 
study in regard to these criteria. 

2. Clearer guidelines are needed regarding the ultlraacy of product criteria. 

3. Observational techniques appear to be much more behaviorally oriented 
and more objective than other methodologies and are believed to be very fruitful 
for further research. 

4. Attempts to integrate, translate and relate meaningfully significant 
material already available would appear to have high priority on a list of 

K 

suggested research activities regarding teacher effectiveness. 

5. Attempts to deal with teacher effectiveness as an entity are not thought 
to be profitable lines of inquiry. Rather, a more fruitful tack mig.‘^t be to 
focus on micro-units of the concept or smaller segments in an effort to objectify 
and, if possible, quantify one area before proceeding on to a unification of the 



x^holo. 
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These, then, seem to be the directions and trends which are apparent in 
research on teacher effectiveness. Certainly this is a very crucial area V7hich 
becomes more so' as the frontiers of learning are pushed further back each day 
and every effort to bring some meaning to characteristics of an effective 
. learning ecology should be encouraged. 
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APPENDIX A 
Ecological Studies 

Samples From Teacher Specimen Records 

The following are excerpts from 30 minute specimen records of teacher behavior. 

They are of the first minute in the teacher's day. Both of the teachers were 
functioning as head teachers in the classrooms of intervention projects for 
five-year-old culturally disadvantaged children. Each teacher had other aides 
working with them in the classroom. The children had been in school for 
approximately six months at the time of the observation. The records have been 
unitized into episodes, which were the ecological units used for the present study. 
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Mr. Brown 

0*00 ‘* Mr. Brown enters the room 
slowly. 

He has a box in his hand which says 
"Singer Company'* on it. He brings 
in the box and places it on a small 
table in the center of the north 
wall of the room. 



He goes to his desk. 

He looks at the desk as if looking 
for something but not really ex- 
pecting to find it. 

He picks up a pencil. 



^ ‘A child comes up and asks Mr. Brotra 
-a question. 

g|He says, "Hmm?" in an absent- 
j^lminded manner not looking at the 
child. 

am not able to tell whether 
gjorv- not he responds further to 
5 the child. 

He picks up his register. 

He walks across the floor to the 
center of the room. 
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He says, "All right, everyone put 
your coats here on the desk," in a 
bland expressionless command. 

He indicates the childrens' desks 
in the center of the room. 

Then he says, "All right, you too," 
to a child. 

He gestures indicating that the 
child should put his coat on the 
desk-. 



Mrs. Hart 
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O' 00" Mrs. Hart goes to the door 
leading to the outside and opens it. 
(This apparently constitutes 
a signal as children begin 
disembarking from the school 
bus and coming into the school.^ 
She says brightly, to the first 
youngster as he enters the room, 

"Hi. there, Calvin," smiling as 
she does so. 

Calvin smiles at her and says 
quietly, "Hi." 

He^ enters the room. 

She says, with interest to the 
second child as he enters, '‘Wyatt, 
how are you this morning? What a 
nice red hat." 

Wyatt smiles and goes ou into the 
room. 

Another child enters. 

Mrs. Hart says cheerily, "Good 
morning, Greg." 

A little girl is coming slowly 
toward the door. 

Mrs. Hart says in a quiet but 
friedly manner, "Good morning, Polly 
Polly apparently mutters somethi;>g 
under her breath, as her lips move, 
but I cannot hear what she says. 

Mrs. Hart smiles at Polly but docs 
not press further conversation. 

Polly enters the classroom. 

A small Negro boy enters the school. 
Mrs. Hart says enthusiastically, 
"Paul, what a lovely smile you 
brought today. " 

A little girl enters the room. 

Mrs. Hart looks at her and says, 

"So did Gwen." 
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He pats two children on the head 
absently as they x^ralk past him. 

A girl asks for some help in un- 
buttoning her coat. 

Mr. Brox'^n walks across the room to 
'jthe desk xfl^here the child is standing, 
pe puts the register down on the 
Idesk. 

He bends over tox^ard the child, 
ke unbuttons her coat, 
ke straightens up again. 

The child takes off the coat by 
[herself and she starts toward the 
■coat stac k on the cots. 

Hr, Brox^n picks up his register 
again. He stands x^atching the door 
v7ithout expression as other 
children and the aide enter. 



Mr, Broxm x*;alks across the room and 
around a desk. 

He bends to help a second child 
take off his coat. 

(I do not know xvho made the 
I first move here.) 

|Mr* Brox^n takes the coat from the 
child. 

He walks purposefully across the 
room putting it on the stack of 
coats on the cots. 

He turns around facing the 
children in the room. 

He, says, ’’Okay, let's have a seat,*’ 
in a flat, toneless voice. 

The children begin to sit doxm. 



jHe pats a child on the head again 
jabsently as the child walk past 
jhim. 



He vjalks slox^ly to the center of 
the room still holding his register. 
He stands there briefly for a 
minute and then moves tox^ard the 
door. 

He turns on the light. 

He opens the door and goes outside 
the room. 




A little boy enters. 

Mrs. Hart asks in a friendly greetir 
‘‘George, hox7 are you today?” 

A child enters with a doll. 

Mrs. Hart says to the child With 
interest and enthusiasm, "What a 
nice baby doll she brought today. 

Hi there, Yvonne." 

Another child enters. 

Mrs. Hart says in a friendly manner. 
"Good morning, Emil." 

She adds in a teasing voice, "Hey, 
where's that smile?" 

Emil smiles tardily and as if with 
some effort. 

Mrs. Hart says with approval, "Thert 
it is,’' as she smiles back at the 
boy. Another child enters and Mrs* 
Hart says gently, "Good morning, 
Joseph. We're going to have a 
nice day today, aren't x^e?" 

Joseph looks at Mrs. Hart as he 
continues on into the classroom, 
but I do not see that he responds 
verbally. A little girl enters 
the room. Mrs. Hart says in a 
friendly manner, "Faye, how are 5^ou‘: 
She says in mock ferocity, "Key, 

I didn't see . . .," pausing to 
look at the child with widened eyes 
The child smiles at her. 

"There's that smile," she says 
approvingly. 

Mrs, Hart returns the smile. 

Another boy enters. 

Mrs. Hart says brightly, "Hoxi 7 
are you, Willie?" 

Another boy enters and Mrs. Hart 
says with interest, ". . . ., hox 7 
are you today?" 

Another little boy comes slox^ly 
toxi/ard the door. 

Mrs. Hart smiles as if amused and 
says, "Who's this?" 

The boy quickens his step and s.-nile. 
hesitantly at Mrs. Hart. 

Mrs. Hart says warmly, "Hi, Wade." 
Another child enters and Mrs. Fart 
says in a friendly manner, "Goo .1 
morning, . . . ." 
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I He looks behind the door. 

I I cannot see ic^hat he is doing. 

After a very short period of time 
I he comes back into the room. 

I He closes the door, 
i He walks slowly toward the center 
i of the room. 

] He holds his register up at a com- 
j fortable reading level. 

I He calls several names. 

< He glances around the group briefly. 

1*00'* He says, "Sit down, Gerry, 

•we can get the roll." 

I He continues calling the roll. 
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;The driver calls to Mrs. Hart that 
g Isome child is ill today. 

>iMrs. Hart says with interest, 

^ '"Oh. she i s? Thanks so much.'i* 

1^00" She turns around, coming into 
the room, closing the door after 
her. 






